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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  obtain  objective  evi- 
dence of  the  use  and  value  of  motion  pictures  as  an  aid  to 
coaching  football. 

The  writer  has  used  motion  pictures  as  a  regular  part 
of  his  coaching  procedure  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  However, 
the  writer  has  had  no  objective  evidence  to  prove  or  disprove 
the  value  of  using  films  as  an  aid  to  coaching.     In  addition, 
the  amount  of  time,  effort,  and  money  expended  has  been  a 
matter  of  the  writer's  own  judgment  and  not  the  result  of 
scientific,  objective  research.     The  writer  is  also  interested 
in  detsrmining  the  nature  of  all  methods  and  techniques  used 
by  coaches  who  have  had  experience  with  motion  pictures. 

It  is  the  writer's  intention  that  from  this  investi- 
gation certain  standard  procedures  for  the  procurement  and 
technique  of  using  motion  pictures  in  coaching  football  may  be 
improved,  thus  leading  to  an  improvement  in  overall  coaching 
technique . 

The  use  of  the  slow  motion  picture  as  the  source  of 
information  in  this  study  is  made  necessary  by  the  inability 
of  the  human  eye  to  observe  a  football  rushing  play  in  all  its 
detail.     Carl  Snavely,  football  coach  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  says, 

"No  coach  sees  much  of  anything  from  the  worst  seat  in 
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the  house.    We  let  the  cameras  watch  for  us  ^ere  the  visi- 
bility is  best."  1/ 

The  movie  camera  is  able  to  present  a  nearly  perfect  repro- 
duction of  a  play  as  it  was  executed  at  a  rate  of  movement 
slow  enough  to  allow  a  very  detailed  analysis  to  be  made.  In 
addition,   the  execution  of  every  play  can  be  observed  as  many 
times  as  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  information. 

Although  the  method  and  extent  of  analyzing  the  movies 
of  a  game  might  differ  from  coach  to  coach,  the  general  aim  is 
three-fold:  first,  to  locate  and  remedy  the  weak  spots  in  their 
own  team;  second,  to  discover  opponents'  plays  that  are  worth 
utilizing  in  their  own  offense;  and  third,  to  attempt  to  locate 
the  weaknesses  of  the  opponents  in  order  to  apply  this 
knowledge  at  the  next  game.     Carl  Snavely  discovered  that,  by 
studying  the  pictures  of  the  previous  fall,  he  could  anticipate 
the  assignments,  and  sometimes,  the  whole  course  of  a  play  from 
the  action  on  one  man. 

Motion  pictures  have  been  used  to  aid  teachers  in 
almost  all  subject  areas.     The  armed  forces  have  experienced 
considerable  success  with  the  use  of  films  for  training  pur- 
poses.    University  and  college  football  coaches  have  utilized 
films  in  the  preparation  of  their  teams  for  a  number  of  years. 
More  recently,  high  school  coaches  have  experimented  with  this 
visual  approach  to  coaching. 

1.     Robert  A.  Hall  and  A.  Nicholson,   "Cornell  Goes  to 
the  Movies,"  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Vol.  213  (October  26.  1940) 
18  • 
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As  a  result  of  the  data  secured  by  the  writer,  it  is 
evident  that  most  college  as  well  as  high  school  coaches  have 
been  using  films  without  any  objective  evidence  to  justify  the 
time  and  expense  involved.     While  the  majority  of  the  coaches 
questioned  are  positive  in  their  own  minds  that  films  are  of 
great  value,  they  are  far  from  certain  that  they  are  applying 
this  method  of  instruction  to  its  maximum  usuage. 
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CHAPTER  II 

RELATED  RESEARCH 

There  have  been  a  great  many  experiments  in  visual 
education  concerned  with  the  motion  picture.     A  large  portion 
of  the  subject  matter  in  the  elementary,   junior  high  and  sen- 
ior high  schools  and  at  the  college  level  has  been  studied. 
In  a  research  study  conducted  by  John  S.  Carroll  for  the  San 
Diego  County  schools,   the  following  statement  appears 

"Limited  as  they  have  been,  the  experiments  so  far 
seem  sufficient  to  have  provided  an  affirmative  answer  to  the 
question,   'Has  educational  research  demonstrated  the  value  of 
motion  pictures  in  almost  all  phases  of  education.'" 

Although  numerous  books  and  periodicals  have  been 
published  in  this  area,  the  writer  was  unable  to  find  any  re- 
search study  pertaining  to  the  use  of  motion  pictures  as  an 
aid  to  teaching  football. 

There  have  been  several  articles  appearing  in  popular 
periodicals  which  have  been  concerned  with  the  use  of  motion 
pictures  as  an  aid  to  coaching.     However,  such  articles  are 
not  representative  in  that  they  lack  sufficient  objectivity 
and  are  written  for  the  general  public  rather  than  for  members 
of  the  coaching  profession. 

The  writer  has  not  attempted  to  describe  or  comment 
upon  research  done   in  the  general  area  of  the  use  of  motion 
pictures  in  education, 

A  review  of  the  literature  and  research  concerned  with 


1.     Edgar  Dale,  Fannie  W.  Dunn,  Charles  F.  Hoban  Jr., 
and  Etta  Schneider  Motion  Pictures  in  Education. 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  1937.     p.  338. 
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the  use  of  motion  pictures  as  an  aid  to  teaching  motor  skills 

and  activities  is  in  order  and  of  value  to  this  study. 

In  1924  freeman  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

motion  picture  was  far  superior  to  other  visual  aids  because 

it  was  able  to  depict  motion.     Its  place  in  the  instructional 

procedure  was  determined  to  be  in  those  learning  situations  in 

which  it  is  essential  to  grasp  the  nature  of  the  movement. 

The  need  for  investigations  of  the  influence  of  the 

motion  picture  in  the  analyzing  and  learning  of  motor  skills 

is  emphasized  by  the  workers  in  the  visual  education  field. 

The  authors  of  Motion  Pictures  in  Education  say: 

"Although  a  large  number  of  investigations  have  been 
made  on  the  influence  of  the  film  with  respect  to  learning  of 
one  type  or  another,  relatively  few  studies  have  been  made  on 
the  influence  of  the  moving  picture  on  learning  to  perform 
acts  of  skill  required  in  certain  school  subjects."  1/ 

Florence  L.  Hypprich  states: 

"A  large  number  of  investigations  have  been  made  on 
the  influence  of  the  film  with  respect  to  learning  of  one 
type  or  another,  but  relatively  few  have  been  made  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  film  in  learning  to  perform  acts  of  skill."  2/ 

Aileen  Lockart  makes  the  following  statement  concern- 
ing the  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  motor  skills: 

"Although  there  have  been  a  number  of  motion  picture 
studies  of  an  experimental  nature  relative  to  various  phases 
of  learning,  the  areas  including  the  ability  to  perform  acts 
of  skill  has  been  largely  neglected.     Examples  which  indicate 


1.  Edgar  Dale,  Fannie        Dunn,  Charles  F.  Hoban  Jr., 
and  Etta  Schneider,  Motion  Pictures  in  Education,  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  1937,  p.  338 

2.  Florence  L.  Hypprich,   "The  Use  of  Visual  Aids  in 
Teaching  Tennis,"  Journal  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Vol.  XII  (February  1941).  "^S^^^ST 
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the  use  of  motion  pictures  in  such  investigations  include  the 

handling  of  objects  in  physics  and  home  economic  laboratories 
and  the  position  of  the  pen  in  handv^ritir  g. "  i/ 

Edward  J.  Ruffa  2/  used  motion  pictures  in  1936  in  a 
study  to  determine  their  value  in  teaching  certain  athletic 
skills.     He  concluded  that  people  learn  more  rapidly  with 
films  and  that  slow  motion  is  3.9  per  cent  more  effective  than 
the  oral  and  demonstration  methods  now  used  in  teaching. 

In  1938,  Marie  Dorothy  Hartwig  3/  undertook  an  experi- 
mental study  of  fundamental  coaching  factors  influencing  the 
learning  of  a  golf  swing.     Movies  were  taken  of  ten  girl 
students  and  an  instructor,  and  then  analysis  was  made  of  the 
movies  in  which  the  students'  form  was  compared  with  that  of 
the  instructor.     The  conclusion  from  this  study  is  that  moving 
picture  analysis  seems  to  be  a  very  definite  aid  to  the  in- 
structor because  it  indicates  where  faults  occur,  emphasizes 
outstanding  faults,  and  leads  to  simple  corrections. 

Thurston  Adams  4/  conducted  a  study  on  the  teaching 
of  the  tennis  serve  with  school-made  movies  in  1939.     His  ex- 

1.  Aileen  Lockart,  "The  Value  of  the  Motion  Pictures 
as  an  Instructional  Device  in  Learning  a  Motor  Skill," 
Research  Quarterly  of  AAHPER,  Vol.  15  (May  1944). 

2.  Edward  J.  Ruffa,   "An  Experiment  Study  of  Motion 
Pictures  in  Teaching  Certain  Athletic  Skills,"  Master's  thesis, 
Stanford  University,  April  1936. 

3.  Marie  Dorothy  Hartwig,   "A  Study  of  the  Fundamental 
Coaching  Factors  that  influence  the  Learning  of  a  Golf  Swing." 
Unpublished  master's  thesis  University  of  Michigan,  1938. 

4.  Thurston  Adams,  "Motion  Pictures  in  Physical 
Education,"  (New  York;  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University  1939) 
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periment  included  the  use  of  movies  of  experts  for  demon- 
stration purposes  and  the  filming  of  beginners  attempting  to 
serve.     The  films  of  the  experts  were  used  for  instruction 
purposes  and  those  of  the  beginners  for  the  analysis  of  faults. 


1 

Adams  concluded  that:  moving  pictures  supplement  other  tjrpes 
of  teaching;  they  can  be  used  for  analysis  of  skills;  and  they  1 
allow  students  to  observe  errors.     Therefore,  moving  pictures 
are  a  distinct  aid  in  teaching  an  activity  such  as  tennis. 

Roy  E.  Priebe  and  W.  K.  Burtoni/  published  a  report 
in  the  same  year  as  Thurston  Adams.     Their  report  was  con- 
cerned with  an  investigation  of  the  value  or  lack  of  it,  in 
using  the  slow-motion  picture  as  a  coaching  device  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  high  jump.     Conclusions  from  the  study 
suggested  that  the  use  of  the  slow-motion  pictures  (1)  made 
for  faster  progress,   (2)  greatly  eliminated  the  initial  period 
of  trial  and  error,   (3)  gave  illustrations  of  good  form  which 
seemed  superior  to  verbal  direction  or  demonstration,   (4)  was 
a  definite  aid  in  getting  boys  to  learn  new  skills,  (5) 
allowed  the  coaches  to  handle  more  boys,   (6)  and  contributed 
to  the  increased  interest  and  attention  of  the  boys. 

1.     Roy  E.  Priebe  and        K.  Burton,  "The  Slow  Motion 
Picture  as  a  Teaching  Device,"  School  Review,  Vol.  47  (March 
1939)  192-98. 
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CHAPTER  III 
PROCEDURE 


The  writer  was  unable  to  locate  any  publication  which 
listed  those  educational  institutions,  both  secondary  and 
college  level,  which  utilize  motion  pictures  as  an  aid  to 
coaching  football.     The  writer  therefore  was  forced  to  select 
arbitrarily  the  school  to  which  the  questionnaire  was  sent. 
In  addition  to  the  questionnaire,  the  writer  personally  in- 
terviewed several  college,  high  school,  and  professional 
coaches  in  regard  to  the  use  of  films.     A  considerable  amount 
of  information  was  secured  by  personal  interview  with  people 
who  take  and  process  films  of  football  games  as  a  professional 
occupation.     In  selecting  the  professional  teams  to  which  the 
questionnaire  was  addressed,  the  writer  took  the  liberty  of 
selecting  coaches  with  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted. 

The  investigator  sent  a  questionnaire  to  each  of  the 
175  coaches  who  were  selected  arbitrarily.     In  selecting  the 
college  coaches,   the  writer  attempted  to  achieve  adequate 
representation  of  all  geographical  areas  and,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  possible,  to  acquire  information  from  a  cross  section  of 
institutions  as  determined  by  their  enrollment  and  relative 
prominence  in  the  collegiate  football  picture.     In  the 
collegiate  category,  24  large  state  universities  and  the  two 
service  academies  are  represented;  the  others  include  8  state 
colleges,  38  large  privately  endowed  institutions,  and  the  re- 
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malnlng  25  schools  are  of  many  types,  sizes,  and  athletic  and 
academic  prominence.     Of  the  95  colleges  selected  by  the 
writer,  63  colleges  or  sixty-six  per  cent  replied.     In  most 
instances  the  coaches  ansv;ered  all  the  questions  asked.  Each 
questionnaire  contained  24  questions.     As  has  been  previously 
stated,   63  replies  were  received.     Of  the  1522  questions  asked, 
1407  were  answered  or  eighty-nine  per  cent. 

The  writer  arbitrarily  selected  64  high  schools,  all 
but  one  being  located  in  New  England.     The  57  high  schools 
selected  from  Massachusetts  represent  the  four  (A,  B,  C,  D) 
athletic  classifications  as  determined  by  the  Eastern 
Massachusetts  Interscholastic  Sports  Writers'  Association. 
Thirty-four  high  school  coaches  or  fifty-three  per  cent  of 
those  selected  replied.     Eight  preparatory  schools  located  in 
New  EQgland  and  New  York  were  requested  to  answer  the  v/riter's 
questionnaire  and  six  complied  with  that  request.     Of  the 
eight  professional  football  teams  selected,  five  replied  to 
the  request  for  information. 

The  thirty-four  high  school  coaches  who  replied  to 
the  questionnaire  answered  699  or  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
816  questions  asked.     The  six  preparatory  school  coaches 
answered  98  or  sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  144  questions  asked. 


1.     The  classification  as  determined  by  the  associ- 
ation  is  a  subjective  consideration  of  (1)  type  of  schedule, 
(2)  observation  of  team  record  during  a  five  year  period,  (3) 
educational  organization,  i.e.  the  eight-four  or  the  six- 
:  three- three  plan,  and  (4)  the  size  and  quality  of  the  coaching 
staff. 
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The  five  professional  team  mentors  answered  108  or  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  120  questions  asked. 

TABLE  I 


SOURCES  OP'  INFORMATION 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


NAMES 


RET- 
URNED 


NO 

REPLY 


NAKES 


RET-  NO 
UroiED  REPLY 


University  of  Alabama 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Arizona  State  College 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.  X 

University  of  Arkansas 
Fayetteville,  Ark.  X 

Bates  College 
Lewis ton,  Maine 

Boston  College 

jNewton,  Mass  X 

Boston  University 

117  Newbury  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  X 

Bowdoin  College 
Brimswick,  Maine  X 

Brigham  Young  University 
Provo,  Utah 

Brown  University 
Providence,  R.  I.  X 

University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California 

Colby  College 
Waterville,  Maine  X 

Colgate  University 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  University 
New  York,  N.  Y.  X 


University  of  Connecticut 


_/  Storrs,  Conn 

Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dartmouth  College 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

Duke  University 
_/  Durham,  N.  C. 

Essex  Agric.  School 
Danvers,  Mass. 

University  of  Florida 
Gainsville,  Fla. 

P'ordham  University 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


J 


J 


J 


Georgetown  University 
Washington,  D.  C.  X 

George  Washington  University 
Washington,  D.  C. 

University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia  X 

Ga.   School  of  Tech. 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


Harvard  University 
Holyoke  St. 
_y  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Haverford  College 
Haverford,  Pennsylvania 


J 


J 


J 
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TABLE 

I  CONTINUED 

SOURCES 

OF  INFORMATION 

COLLEGES 

AND  UNIVERSITIES 

RET-    NO                                                RET-  NO 
NAMES                 URNED  REPLY           NAMES                     URNED  REPLY 

Hooart  College 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  X 

University  of  .vlichigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

J 

holy  Cross  College 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Michigan  State  College 
_/  East  Lansing,  Mich.  X 

university  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois  X 

Middlebury  College 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

J 

State  University  of  Iowa 
Opwa  City,   Iowa  X 

State  Teachers  College 
Millersville,  Pa.  X 

University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Ky. 

University  of  Minnesota 
_/  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

J 

Lafayette  College 
Easton,  Pa.  X 

University  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Missouri  X 

Lehigh  University 
Bethleham,  Pa.  X 

University  of  Nevada 
Reno,  Nevada 

J 

Louisiana  State  University 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

University  of  New  Hampshire 
__/  Durham,  N.  H.  X 

University  of  Maine 
Orono,  Maine  X 

New  York  University 

New  York,  N.  Y.  X 

Marquette  University 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Niagara  University 
V  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

J 

Jniversity  of  Maryland 
pollege  Park,  Md.  X 

N.  C.  State  College 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J 

McGill  University 
Montreal,  Canada  X 

University  of  Miami 
3oral  Gables,  Fla.  X 

Norwich  University 
Northfield,  Vt. 

University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  X 

J 
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TABLE 

I  CONTINUED 

SOURCES 

OF  INFORMATION 

> 

COLLEGES 

AND  UNIVERSITIES 

RET-    NO  RET- 

I^'AMES                 URN  ED  REPLY          NAMES                       URN  ED 

NO 

REPLY 

Northeastern  University 
Boston,  Mass.  X 

Rutgers  University 

New  Br\mswick,  N.  J.  X 

University  of  Notre  Dame 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana 

Saint  Bonaventure  College 
Bonaventure,  N.  Y. 

J 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus ,  Ohio  X 

Saint  Lawrence  University 
Cantor,  N.  Y.  X 

Ohio  University 
Athens,  Ohio  X 

Saint  Mary's  College 
Saint  Mary,  Calif. 

J 

University  of  Oklahoma 
N  o  nnan ,  Ok lahoma 

University  of  Santa  Clara 
_/  Santa  Clara,  Calif.  X 

Okla.  A.  and  M.  College 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  X 

University  of  South  Carolina 
Columbia,  S.  C.  X 

University  of  Penn. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  X 

University  of  Southern  Calif. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  X 

Penn.  State  College 
State  College,  Pa.  X 

Southern  Methodist  University 
Dallas,  Texas  X 

Pa.  State  Teachers  College 
West  Chester,  Pa.  X 

Springfield  College 
Springfield,  Mass.  X 

University  of  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  X 

Stanford  University 
Stanford,  Calif. 

J 

Princeton  University 
Princeton,  N.  J.  X 

Temple  University 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J 

9) 

Purdue  University 
Lafayette,  Indiana  X 

R.  I.  State  College 
Kingston,  R.  I.  X 

University  of  Tennessee 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 

University  of  Texas 
Austin,  Texas 

J 
J 
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TABLE  I  CONTINUED 
SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

RET-    NO  RET-  NO 

URMED  REPLY  NAMES  URNED  REPLY 


NAMES 


Texas  Christian  University 
Fort  Worth,  Texas  X 

Texas  College  of  Mines 
El  Paso,  Texas  X 

Tufts  College 
Medford,  Mass.  X 

Tulane  University 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Union  College 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  X 

U.  S.  Military  Academy 
West  Point,  N.  Y.  X 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy 
Annapolis,  Md.  X 

Villanova  College 
Villanova,  Pa. 

Qniversity  of  Virginia 
Charlottesville,  Va.  X 

Wake  Forest  College 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

University  of  Vvashington 
Seattle,  Washington  X 


Williams  College 
Williamstown,  Mass.  X 

William  and  Mary  College 
Williamshurge,  Virginia 

University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wisconsin  X 


Yale  University 
/  New  Haven,  Connecticut  X 


ift'esleyan  University 
i?vliddletown.  Conn.  X 

Western  Michigan  College 
talamazoo,  Michigan  X 
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TABLE  I  CONTBIUED 
SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 


RET- 
URNED 


NAMES 

High  School 
Amesbury,  Mass. 

iHigh  School 
iBelmont,  Mass. 

High  School 
Beverly,  Mass. 

H.  S.  of  Commerce 
jBoston,  Mass. 


iBoston  Public  Schools 
115  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  Boy's  Latin  School 
1008  Brevard 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

High  School 
Brain tree,  Mass. 

High  School 
Brocton,  Mass. 

[igh  School 

irookline,  Mass.  X 

Cambridge  Latin  H.  S.  X 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ligh  School  X 
jChelsea,  Mass. 

High  School  X 
Concord,  Mass. 

l[ 

pigh  School 
ibranston,  R.  I. 


NO 

REPLY 


NA]\reS 

High  School 
Danvers,  Mass. 

High  School 
Dedham,  Mass. 

High  School 
Dorchester,  Mass, 


J  High  School 
Durfee,  Mass. 

_/  High  School 
Everett,  Mass. 

High  School 
_/  Pitchburg,  Mass. 

High  School 
Gardner,  Mass. 

J  High  School 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

J  High  School 

Greenfield,  Mass, 

High  School 
Haverhill,  Mass. 

High  School 
Hingham,  Mass. 

High  School 
Hudson,  Mass. 

Keith  Academy 
I-owell,  Mass. 

/ 

High  School 
Keene,  N.  H. 


RET-  NO 
URN  ED  REPLY 


J 


J 


J 

J 

J 
J 
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TAELF;  I  CONTINUED 
SOURCES  OF  INFOfiMATICN 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 


NAMES 

LaSalle  Academy 
Providence,  fi.  I. 

High  School 
Lawrence,  Mass, 

High  School 
Lowell,  Mass. 

Lynn  Classical 
Lynn,  Mass. 

Lynn  English 
Lynn,  Mass. 

Maiden  Catholic 
Maiden,  Mass. 

Manchester  Central 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

High  School 
Maynard,  Mass. 

igh  School 
Marblehead,  Mass. 

[Igh  School 
ledford,  Mass. 

igh  School 
ilMelrose,  Mass. 

High  School 
Nashua,  N.  H. 

.High  School 
[Natick,  Mass. 

[High  School 
iNeedham,  Mass. 


RET-  NO 

URN ED  REPLY 


NAMES 


J  High  School 

North  Quincy,  Mass, 

High  School 
Norwood,  Mass. 

J  High  School 
Peabody,  Mass. 

J  High  School 
Quincy,  Mass. 

J  High  School 
Revere,  Mass. 

_/  Rindge  Tech. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rogers  High  School 
Newport,  R.  I. 

High  School 
Salem,  Mass. 

J  High  School 

Somerville,  Mass. 

High  School 
Saugus,  Mass. 

High  School 
Swampscott,  Mass. 

High  School 
Vi^akefield,  Mass. 

High  School 
VValtham,  Mass. 

/  High  School 

Watertown,  Mass, 


RET- 
URNED 


NO 

REPLY 


J 
J 


J 
J 
J 
J 
J 
J 
J 

J 
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TABLE  I  CONTBIUED 
SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 

RET-    NO                                                RET-  NO 
NAMES                   URN  ED  REPLY            NAMES                     URN  ED  REPLY 

High  School                    X               Wells  High  School  X 
Newburyport,  Mass.                        Southbridge,  Mass. 

High  School                    X              High  School  J 
Newton,  Mass.                                 Vvestfield,  Mass. 

High  School                    X               High  School  X 
Northampton,  Mass.                        Wobum,  Mass. 

High  School                    X              High  School  X 
Winchester,  Mass.                          Worcester,  Mass, 

High  School  X 
Winthrop,  Mass. 

I 


r 


TABLE  I  CONTINUED 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 


NAMES 

Brooks  School 
North  Andover,  Mass. 


LaSalle  Military  Academy 
Oakdale,  Long  Island  X 

Milton  Academy  X 
Milton,  Mass. 

Philip  Andover  Academy 
Andover,  Mass. 


RET-  NO 

URN ED  REPLY 


NAMES 

Philip  Exeter  Academy 
Exeter,  N.  H. 

Pomfret  School 
Pomfret,  Conn. 

Worcester  Academy 
Viiorcester,  Mass. 


_/  The  Manlius  School 
Manlius,  New  York 


RET-  NO 
URNED  REPLY 


J 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 
PROFESSIONAL  CLUBS 


Baltimore  Professional 
Football  Club 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Boston  Yankees  Pro  : 
Football  Club 
Boston,  Mass. 

Chicago  Cardinals  '. 
Football  Club 
511  Plymouth  Court 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Buffalo  Professional 
Football  Club 
Buffalo  3,  New  York 


__/  Cleveland  Browns  Pro 
Football  Club 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Philadelphia  Eagles 
Pro  Football  Club 
Reedville,  Virginia 

Pittsburgh  Steelers 
Football  Club 
521  Grant  St. 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

Washington  Redskins 
National  Professional 
Football  Association 
Washington,  D.  C. 


J 
J 


r 
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CHAPTER  IV 

ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

The  questionnaire  used  by  the  author  contained  eleven 

questions  which  could  be  answered  with  a  yes  or  a  no.  These 

eleven  questions  are  analyzed  in  full  in  the  following  pages. 

The  frequency  of  the  replies  to  those  questions  appear  in  table 

ii 

iform  on  page  twenty.     Questions  eleven,  thirteen,  fourteen. 

fourteen  A,  and  twenty-tv/o  are  analyzed  completely  and  the 

frequency  of  the  replies  to  these  five  interrogations  appear 

in  table  form  on  page  twenty-one.     The  writer  found  that  most 

coaches  were  definite  in  their  answers  and  that  their  interest 

was  of  great  assistance  in  analyzing  the  data. 

In  the  interest  of  presenting  the  data  received  in  a 

concise  meaningful  manner,  the  investigator  has  set  down  in 

numerical  order  the  replies  exactly  as  they  have  been  answered 

in  the  questionnaire.     Each  question  has  been  answered  in  four 

parts  whenever  the  answers  made  such  a  presentation  possible. 

In  each  case  the  following  order  has  been  followed:  college. 

high  school,  preparatory  schools,  and  professional.  This 

order  was  selected  because  it  represents  the  numerical  order 

of  replies  and  for  no  other  reason.     In  this  section,  the  in- 

vestigator has  merely  recorded  the  replies  received  and  has 

not  attempted  to  analyze  those  replies.     In  the  chapter  fol- 

lowing the  questionnaire,  the  writer  will  attempt  to  interpret 

the  data  received  and  to  draw  conclusions  from  that  datap 
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1.  Do  You  Film  Your  Football  Games? 

Of  the  sixty- three  colleges  reporting,   sixty-one  or 
ninety-six  per  cent  stated  that  they  do  film  their  football 
games.     Only  tv/o  institutions  in  this  group  reported  that  they 
did  not  film  their  games,  and  both  stated  that  the  expenses  in- 
volved were  prohibitive.     In  both  cases  the  institutions  were 
supported  by  public  funds  and  both  schools  have  a  small  en- 
rollment. 

Twenty-four  high  schools,  or  seventy  per  cent,  re- 
ported that  they  film  their  games  and  the  remaining  ten  schools 
did  not. 

Of  the  six  preparatory  schools  answering  this  question, 
three  reported  affirmatively  and  three  negatively. 

The  five  professional  teams  were  unanimous  in  their 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question, 
la.  If  You  Don't,  VvTiy  Don't  You? 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  only  two  colleges  re- 
ported that  they  were  not  using  films.     Both  reported  that  the 
cost  was  prohibitive. 

2.  Do  You  Film  The  Entire  Game? 

Of  the  sixty-one  colleges  that  reported  they  used 
films,  all  reported  that  they  film  the  entire  game. 

Of  the  twenty-four  high  schools  reporting  that  they 
used  films,  nineteen,  or  seventy-nine  per  cent,  filmed  the 
entire  game  and  five,  or  twenty  per  cent  filmed  only  parts  of 
each  game. 
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Two  of  the  three  preparatory  schools  that  answered 
this  question  film  the  entire  game  and  one  does  not. 

The  professional  teams  film  the  entire  game  without 
exception. 

2a.  How  Much  of  The  Game  Do  You  Film? 

The  five  high  schools  that  do  not  film  entire  games 
reported  that  they  used  the  following  system  in  filming  parts 
of  games: 

(a)  One  school  filmed  500  feet. 

(b)  Two  schools  filmed  400  feet. 

(c)  One  school  filmed  one  half  of  each  game  by 
quarters,  but  failed  to  report  which  quarters. 

(d)  One  school  filmed  one  half  of  each  game  but 
failed  to  state  which  half  was  filmed. 

3.  Do  You  Use  Films  (Brittanica,  etc. )  To  Teach  Fundamentals? 

Sixty  colleges  reported  on  this  question  and  were 
almost  equally  divided  in  their  answers.     Twenty-nine  or  forty- 
eight  per  pent  of  the  institutions  use  films  for  instructional 
purposes,  and  thirty-one  or  fifty-one  per  cent  do  not.  One 
college  failed  to  answer  this  question. 

Thirty-four  high  schools  answered  this  question. 
Twelve  schools  or  thirty-five  per  cent  make  use  of  films  to 
teach  fundamentals  and  twenty- two  or  sixty-five  pei'  cent  of  the 
schools  do  not  make  use  of  this  type  of  film. 

Of  the  six  preparatory  schools  that  answered  this 
question,  one  reported  in  the  affirmative  and  five  answered  in 
the  negative.  
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Three  of  the  five  professional  teams  reporting  stated 

that  they  used  films  to  teach  fundamentals. 
3a.  If  Not,  Whj;  Not? 

Thirty-one  or  fifty  per  cent  of  the  colleges  reported 
that  they  did  not  use  films  to  teach  fundamentals.  The 
majority  of  these  institutions  did  not  give  a  reason  for  so 
doing.     A  few  coaches  indicated  that  the  fundamental  films  now 
available  were  not  suited  to  their  style  of  football.  Some 
coaches  reported  that  they  lacked  sufficient  time  to  make  use 
of  such  film. 

Of  the  twenty- two  high  schools  not  using  fundamental 
films,  ten  or  forty-five  per  cent  failed  to  give  their  reasons 
for  not  using  this  type  of  film.     One  school  reported  lack  of 
time.     Three  or  thirteen  per  cent  indicated  that  they  were  of 
no  value,  and  eight  or  thirty- six  per  cent  reported  that  the 
cost  was  prohibitive. 

Of  the  five  preparatory  schools  that  do  not  use  funda- 
mental films,  one  reported  lack  of  time,  and  one  reported  lack 
of  money.     Three  schools  did  not  state  their  reasons. 

Two  professional  teams  reported  that  fundamental  films 
were  of  no  value. 

4.  Do  You  Have  A  Personal  And  Private  Showing  First? 

Fifty-eight  or  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  college 
coaches  reported  affirmatively  to  this  question.     Two  reported 
negatively,  and  one  coach  did  not  answer. 

Twenty- three  or  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  high  school 
coaches  view  the  films  privately,  and  one  does  not. 
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Two  preparatory  school  coaches  reported  that  they  have 

a  private  showing  of  the  films,  and  one  coach  reported  that  he 
has  no  set  pattern  in  this  regard. 

All  five  professional  coaches  answered  this  question 
affirmatively. 

5.  Do  Your  Assistant  Coaches  See  It  With  You  The  First  Time? 

Almost  without  exception  the  coaches  in  all  four 
categories  answered  question  five  as  the;y  had  answered  question 
four.     In  view  of  this,  the  writer  has  not  offered  a  sta- 
tistical analysis  of  question  five. 

6.  Does  The  Team  See  The  Film  When  You  Do? 

In  all  but  two  instances,  the  fifty-eight  college 
coaches  reporting  on  this  question  indicated  that  their  teams 
viewed  the  films  after  the  coaching  staff  had  previewed  the 
pictures. 

Twenty-three  of  the  twenty-four  high  school  coaches 
view  the  films  prior  to  their  respective  squads. 

Two  preparatory  school  coaches  indicated  that  their 
teams  saw  the  films  for  the  first  time  when  they  did,  and  one 
previewed  the  pictures  before  showing  them  to  the  athletes. 

Ail  five  professional  team  coaches  preview  their  films. 

7.  Do  You  Show  The  Team  Pictures  ( f  Last  Year ' s  Game  In  Order 
To  Observe  Opponent ' s  Offense? 

Two  college  coaches  failed  to  answer  this  question. 
The  sixty-one  who  answered  this  question  were  unanimous  in 
their  affirmative  replies. 

Twenty-three  high  schools  that  film  their  games  use 
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last  year»s  films  of  this  year's  opponents. 

The  three  preparatory  school  mentors  that  use  visual 
aids  indicated  that  they  reviev/ed  the  previous  year's  films. 

The  professional  team  coaches  all  resort  to  this  de- 
I  vice  as  an  aid  to  coaching. 
7a.  Comment ; 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  answer  to  requests  for 
comments  on  question  seven,  a  statistical  analysis  is  not 
deemed  of  value.     The  college  mentors  were  almost  unanimous  in 
their  belief  in  the  extreme  value  of  using  films  of  previous 
years  in  preparing  for  future  games  with  the  same  opponents. 

The  following  comments  are  quoted  from  the  replies  to 

the  questionnaire: 

"I  believe  this  to  be  the  most  important  use  of  film- 
ing football  games." 

"Last  year's  films  are  invaluable  to  supplement  the 
scouting  reports." 

"Valuable  in  that  it  gives  the  squad  a  first  hand  idea 
as  to  general  offense  and  defense,  and  in  some  cases,  the 
strength  and  weaknesses  of  specific  personnel." 

"With  a  small  coaching  staff,  we  do  not  have  adequate 
scouting  and  previous  years '    films  are  used  to  help  in  prepa- 
ration for  games." 

The  high  school  coaches  while  in  general  agreement  on 

the  value  of  previous  years'    films  were  more  concerned  with 

this  device  as  an  aid  to  scouting  their  opponents  than  were  the 

college  coaches.     This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  limited 

personnel  available  for  scouting  assignments  and  the  financial 

considerations  which  are  apt  to  be  involved.    High  school 
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coaches  are  also  concerned  as  are  the  college  coaches  with 

analyzing  opposing  personnel.     One  high  school  coach  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  boys  were  able  to  better  understand  the  nature 
of  the  problems  which  they  were  to  confront  and  therefore  their 
pre-game  preparations  had  more  meaning  and  interest  for  them. 

The  preparatory  school  coaches  were  not  in  complete 
accord  with  the  collegiate  and  scholastic  coaches  on  this  sub- 
ject as  the  personnel  and  type  of  offensive  and  defensive  for- 
mations which  they  face  change  from  year  to  year. 

Only  three  professional  teams  replied  to  this  question 
and  their  answers  are  as  follows: 

"Mostly  to  observe  our  own  mistakes." 

"Vve  accurately  check  our  opponent's  offense,  defense, 
and  personnel . " 

"Observe  the  offense  and  the  defense  and  strategy  em- 
ployed in  previous  games." 

8.  Do  You  Go  Back  And  View  Films  1,   2,  5,  4,  Years  Old  To  Check 
Up  On  Your  Progress  To  See  If  There  Is  Anything  Of  Value  In 
Your  Past  Offense  Or  Defense  That  Might  Be  Of  Present  Value? 

One  college  coach  and  two  high  school  coaches  failed 
to  answer  this  question.     The  sixty-two  college  coaches, 
twenty- two  high  school  mentors,  three  preparatory  school 
coaches,  and  five  directors  of  professional  teams  were  unan- 
imous in  their  affirmative  answer  to  this  question.     In  their 
answers  to  questions  seven  and  eight,   the  coaches  in  all  four 
categories  were  extremely  consistent  and  their  answers  indicate 
that  films  of  previous  years  are  of  considerable  value. 
8a.  Comir.ent: 

The  majority  of  college  coaches  were  definite  in  an- 
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swering  question  8;  however,  their  comments  or  reasons  for  re- 
viewing old  films  varied.     Some  coaches  believe  that  the 
greatest  values  derived  from  this  technique  concern  checking 
the  progress  of  their  own  personnel.     Others  are  of  the  opinion 
that  checking  their  own  offensive  formations  was  extremely- 
important.     In  this  regard  the  coaches  are  especially  in- 
terested in  noting  the  effect  of  their  offensive  maneuvers 
upon  specific  defensive  arrangements.     lAihile  these  two 
practices  are  perhaps  the  most  common  reasons  stated  by  the 
coaches  for  reviewing  old  films,   the  following  statements  re- 
veal other  recommended  causes  for  such  review, 

"This  brings  out  excellent  material  that  one  can't 
imagine  having  dropped." 

The  coach  who  made  this  reply  is  evidently  of  the 

belief  that  the  films  of  old  games  are  more  valuable  than  the 

mere  retention  powers  of  a  coach. 

"Football  moves  in  cycles;  consequently,  there  should 
be  constant  checks  on  the  past.     If  it  worked  once  it  will 
again. " 

"This  will  also  show  trends  of  the  opponent's  theories." 
Many  of  the  coaches  replied  that  they  reviewed  old 
films  during  the  off  season.     This  is  noteworthy  for  it  is 
evident  from  the  answers  received  that  sufficient  time  is  not 
available  during  the  regular  season  for  any  worthwhile  study  of 
old  films. 

By  and  large  the  high  school  coaches  agreed  with  their 
colleagues  in  the  college  ranks.     One  coraiiient  that  was  fairly 
consistant  with  high  school  coaches  and  hardly  mentioned  by  the 

college  mentors  concerned  checking  on  plays  that  had  been 
il  successful  in  the  past  and  were  not  "gaining"  now  as  they  had 
I  been.     The  schoolboy  coaches  were  of  the  opinion  that  by  com- 
paring the  same  play  in  its  good  and  bad  states  the  faults 
could  be  corrected  and  eliminated. 

One  of  the  two  preparatory  coaches  had  the  following 
interesting  and  valuable  comment: 

"Perhaps  to  give  renewed  confidence  in  the  old  when 
the  tendency  at  the  moment  is  to  change." 

The  professionals  were  terse  in  their  comments,  but 

nonetheless  agreed  that  a  review  of  old  films  was  imperative. 

9 .  Do  You  Think  The  Use  Of  Visual  Aids  Contributed  To  Success 
In  Coaching  'I'eam? 

Sixty-one  coaches  who  have  their  football  games 

filmed  are  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  films  contribute  to 

success  in  coaching.     One  college  coach  stated  that  he  didn't 

see  how  he  could  coach  without  using  films.     Such  statements 

v/ere  not  \mcommon  among  the  coaches  queried.     While  the 

question  as  asked  is  required  only  a  yes  or  no  answer,  most 

coaches  offered  positive  statements  to  attest  to  the  value  of 

films.     The  coaches  in  the  three  remaining  categories  are  in 

imanimous  agreement  with  the  college  coaches  on  this  question. 

10,  Do  You  Think  That  Using  Films  Has  Stimulated  Interest  In 
Student  Body,  ATumni,  Boosters  Club,  and  Other  Organizations? 

The  coaches  in  all  four  categories  were  unanimous  in 

their  answer  to  this  question.    Not  only  were  the  coaches 

certain  of  the  value  of  films  as  a  stimulator  of  public  and 

alumni  enthusiasm,  but  they  offered  numerous  suggestions  and 
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ideas  concerning  the  use  of  films  as  an  aid  to  increasing 
support  and  spirit. 

Several  large  universities  reported  that  they  had 

extra  copies  of  each  game  film  distributed  to  their  alumni 
chapters  all  over  the  nation. 


One  extremely  prominent  institution  makes  up  a  four 
reel  composite  of  the  season's  games,  including  captions  and 
sound,  for  alumni  distribution. 

The  most  notable  manner,  from  a  standpoint  of  popu- 
larity, of  using  films  to  stimulate  interest  was  the  "High- 
light" film.     At  the  completion  of  the  season  the  high-lights: 
i.e.,  scoring  runs,  goal  line  stands,  exceptional  passing  plays, 
etc.  are  combined  into  one  thrill-packed  film  and  this  film  is 
used  to  stimulate  interest.     One  institution  had  tv/elve  copies 
of  its  "high-light"  film  in  circulation  throughout  the  country. 
Some  schools  reported  that  in  addition  to  the  alumjii  interest 
kindled  by  films,  certain  values  are  realized  by  showing  the 
films  to  high  school  boys  intent  upon  a  college  education. 

The  coaches  also  offered  suggestions  concerning  organ- 
izations who  are  usually  interested  in  such  films.     A  com- 
pilation of  such  organizations  is  included  in  the  appendix  to 
serve  as  an  aid  to  those  interested  in  formulating  policies  of 
distribution. 

11.  How  Many  Games  Do  You  Film  Each  Season? 

Of  sixty-one  colleges  answering  this  question,  fifty- 
nine  replied  that  they  film  all  their  games  and  two  institutions 
replied  that  they  film  only  one-half  of  their  games*  


In  the  high  school  category,  the  difference  was  more 
pronounced  and  nine  of  the  twenty-four  schools  reported  that 
'all  games  were  filmed.     Fourteen,  or  fifty-eight  per  cent, 
; replied  that  they  filmed  one-half  of  their  games,  and  one  school 
|i  reported  filming  less  than  half  of  their  ganies. 
!j  Two  of  the  three  preparatory  schools  filmed  all  of 

I' their  games  and  the  remaining  school  filmed  one-half  of  their 
games ♦ 

The  five  professional  teams  queried  filmed  all  of 
;! their  games. 

12.  Do  You  Use  A  Commercial  Film  Company  To  Take  The  Game  Films, 
: Or  How? 

'  T'wenty- three  or  thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  colleges 

reported  that  they  used  a  commercial  film  company  to  make  the 
pictures  of  their  games.     Thirty-eight  or  sixty  per  cent  replied 
that  they  used  other  than  commercial  companies  to  film  their 
games  and  the  remaining  four  per  cent  representing  two  schools 
failed  to  answer  the  question. 

The  high  school  replies  to  this  question  follows  closely 
the  answers  received  from  the  colleges.     Seven  schools  or 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  those  answering  the  question  utilize  the 
services  of  commercial  film  companies,  and  seventeen  or  seventy 
per  cent  do  not. 

None  of  three  preparatory  schools  using  films  use 
commercial  film  companies. 

All  five  professional  teams  have  their  films  taken  and 
processed  by  commercial  film  companies. 
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13.  When  Do  You  Get  The  Films  Back?  (Time  Element) 

As  can  be  observed  in  Table  III,  i/  the  length  of  time 
between  the  taking  of  the  pictures  and  the  return  of  the  pro- 
cessed film  to  the  coach  has  been  broken  down  into  four  units 
of  time.     These  four  units  are:  within  bwelve  hours,  between 
tv.'elve  and  twenty-four  hours,  between  twenty-four  and  thirty- 
six  hours,  and  between  thirty- six  and  forty-eight  hours.  There 
are  relatively  few  cases  where  the  films  were  returned  after 
the  forty-eight  hour  period  had  elapsed. 

Fifty-eight  colleges  were  within  the  forty-eight  hour 
period  and  three  were  not.     Eleven  colleges  received  their 
pictures  within  twelve  hours.     Thirty-four  schools  received 
their  films  within  twenty-four  hours,  four  colleges  are  within 
the  thirty-six  hour  period  and  nine  receive  their  films  before 
forty-eight  hours  have  elapsed.     The  three  institutions  that  do 
not  receive  films  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  game  has 
ibeen  concluded  have  their  films  processed  by  their  own  visual 
aid  department. 

Only  twenty  of  the  twenty-four  high  school  mentors  that 
use  films  answered  this  question.     Eleven  received  their  films 
within  twenty-four  hours  and  five  within  the  thirty- six  hour 
period.     The  remaining  four  coaches  indicated  that  they  received 
their  films  sometime  after  forty-eight  hours  had  elapsed. 

Two  preparatory  school  coaches  receive  the  processed 
film  within  twenty-four  hours  and  one  coach  receives  his 

il 
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films  within  thirty- six  hours. 

The  professional  coaches,  due  to  extensive  schedule 
commitments,  receive  their  pictures  at  varying  times  according 
jj  to  the  location  where  the  game  is  played,     i'rom  the  answers  re- 
ji  ceived  hy  the  writer  it  is  apparent  that  the  processed  film  Is 
^  returned  to  the  coaches  as  soon  as  possible.     Films  are  re- 
\  turned  within  twenty-four  or  thirty- six  hours  depending  upon 
I  the  amount  of  trouble  involved. 
14.  How  Much  Do  You  Pay  Per  Game? 

Forty-one  college  coaches  or  sixty-five  per  cent  of 
.the  coaches  queried,  answered  this  question.     Eight  of  the 
■coaches  reported  that  two  hundred  or  more  dollars  are  spent  for 
jl filming  each  game.     Sixteen  schools  expend  between  one-hundred 
and  one-hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars  per  game.  Eleven 
schools  fall  within  the  fifty  to  ninety-nine  dollar  per  game 
range,  and  six  schools  do  not  exceed  an  expenditure  of  more  than 
fifty  dollars. 

Eleven  of  the  twenty-one  high  school  coaches  reported  ' 

I 

that  they  expended  between  fifty  and  ninety-nine  dollars  per 
game  and  the  remaining  ten  spent  up  to  fifty  dollars  per  game. 

The  three  preparatory  schools  do  not  exceed  an  expendi- 
ture of  fifty  dollars  per  game  for  their  films. 

Three  of  the  five  professional  team  coaches  answered 

this  question.     Two  of  these  coaches  reported  an  expenditure  of 

two  hundred  dollars  or  more  per  game;   the  other  coach  indicated 

that  up  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars  was  spent  per 
iieame . 
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l4a  Per  Reason 

The  writer  has  taken  the  liberty  of  breaking  down  the 
figures  for  cost  of  pictures  per  season  into  convenient  ranges 
This  breakdown  is  shown  in  table  III.  i./ 

Thirty-four  or  fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  collegiate 
coaches  answered  this  question.     Seven  schools  expend  between 
two  and  three  thousand  dollars  per  season  to  secure  films  of 
their  games.     Sixteen  institutions  expend  between  one  thousand 
and  one  thousand  and  ninety-nine  dollars  per  season.  Seven 
schools  have  a  seasonal  film  budget  which  varies  between  five 
hundred  dollars  and  999  dollars.     Between  four  hundred  and  499 
doll-ars  per  season  is  spent  by  the  four  remaining  colleges. 

Seventeen  or  seventy  per  cent  of  the  high  school 
coaches  who  returned  the  questionnaire  answered  this  question. 
One  school  reported  a  season  film  budget  in  the  600  to  800 
dollar  bracket.     Three  schools  had  a  season's  expenditure  be- 
tween four  hundred  to  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars  per 
season  for  films.     The  remaining  high  school  reported  an  ex- 
penditure of  sixty  dollars  per  season. 

One  preparatory  school  replied  to  this  question  and 
reported  a  seasonal  expenditure  of  ^105.00. 

The  seasonal  expenditures  by  the  five  professional 
football  clubs  are  as  follows:  two  teams  spend  i}p4000.00,  one 
club  spends  ^2800.00,  and  the  two  remaining  teams  spend  .^^1800. 00 
apiece • 
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15.  Where  Does  This  Money  Come  From? 

Fifty-four  colleges  or  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
number  answering  the  questionnaire  indicated  that  the  money 
used  to  defray  the  cost  of  filming  the  games  came  from  the 
athletic  association  or  football  budget. 

All  twenty-four  High  Schools  filming  their  games  re- 
ported on  the  question.     Vi/ith  few  exceptions  the  athletic 
association  paid  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  filming  and  pro- 
cessing of  the  football  films.     The  exceptions  are  listed  below: 

(a)  Budget  set  up  by  city  school  department. 

(b)  Booster  Clubs. 

(c)  Private  citizen  donations. 

(d)  Student  activity  association. 

(e)  High  School  concessions  fund. 

Two  preparatory  schools  answering  the  question  re- 
ported that  the  athletic  association  paid  for  the  films  each 
year. 

Two  of  the  five  professional  team  coaches  answered 
this  question.     Each  coach  revealed  that  the  football  budget 
defrayed  the  cost  of  the  films  taken  each  game. 

16.  Have  You  Ever  Had  Objections  From  Faculty  Manager,  Graduate 
Manager,  Principal ,  Superintendant ,  Or  Others  Because  You  Went 
To  The  Expense  Of  P ilming  Games? 

Of  the  sixty-three  colleges  reporting,   sixty-one  or 
ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  college  coaches  stated  that  they  re- 
ceived no  objection  from  athletic  directors  in  regard  to  this 
expense  but  rather  that  it  was  an  expected  expenditure  and  in 
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almost  every  case  a  budget  was  provided  to  facilitate  the  an- 
ticipated costs.     The  two  exceptions  that  have  already  been  ' 
mentioned  answering  question  one  i/,  reported  that  the  expenses 

|l 

involved  made  the  filming  of  their  games  impossible.  || 

All  twenty-four  high  school  coaches  that  use  films 
answered  this  question.     They  were  equally  divided  in  their 
answers  in  that  twelve  answered  in  the  affirmative  and  a  like 
number  negatively.     It  does  appear  that  this  question  involving 
expense  is  a  common  reason  for  many  high  schools  not  filming 
their  football  games.     The  ten  high  schools  or  the  thirty  per 
cent  receiving  questionnaires  who  did  not  film  their  games  were 
unanimous  in  giving  the  expense  involved  as  the  reason  for  not 
doing  so. 

Of  the  six  preparatory  schools  receiving  the  question- 
naire only  two  answered  this  question,  one  in  the  negative  and 
one  in  the  affirmative. 

The  professional  teams  were  unanimous  in  their  nega- 
tive answers  to  this  question  as  might  be  anticipated. 
17.  V>here  And  How  Did  You  Acquire  Your  Film  Technique? 

Twenty  college  coaches  or  thirty-two  per  cent  of  the 
sixty-one  coaches  using  motion  pictures  answered  this  question. 
However,  though  the  total  number  of  answers  received  is  small, 
the  replies  indicate  that  motion  picture  technique  may  be 
broken  down  into  two  sections: 

1)  Service  and  2)  Use. 
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The  answers  also  indicate  that  two  important  factors 
are  applicable  to  both  service  and  use;  namely,  experience,  and 
trial  and  error.     By  service  the  writer  refers  to  those  prob- 
lems of  taking  pictures  which  are  concerned  with  lens  size, 
camera  angles,  speed  or  number  of  frames  per  second,  location 
I;  of  camera,  film  size,  and  number  of  feet  of  film  to  be  used. 
I  The  term,  use,  designates  the  problems  or  techniques 

!  concerned  with  the  application  or  use  of  the  processed  film  as 
an  aid  to  coaching. 

At  the  collegiate  level  most  problems  of  service  do 
j  not  concern  the  coach  or  his  staff.     Occasionally,  however, 
;  the  coach  may  offer  suggestions  to  the  film  company  or  visual 
I  aid  department.     Primarily  service  problems  rest  with  the 

I  people  who  do  the  actual  filming  of  the  games.  Commercial 

r 

i  films  are  engaged  in  a  competitive  business  and  as  a  result 
I  attempt  to  keep  their  service  above  reproach  and  to  minimize 

the  problems  of  the  athletic  association  by  whom  they  are 

employed. 

The  answers  received  indicate  a  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  use  of  pictures  as  an  aid  to  coaching.     Two  methods  of 
acquiring  film  technique  are  predominantly  prevalent.  The 
first  method  is  that  of  trial  and  error;  and  the  second,  the 
writer,  for  lack  of  a  more  descriptive  terra,  refers  to  as  "the 
hand  me  down"  method.     Those  coaches,  who  have  been  coaching 
for  many  years,  have  acquired  their  technique  gradually.  They 
have  progressed  through  a  slow  process  of  trial  and  error; 
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more  often  than  not,  this  process  has  been  expensive  and  time 
consuming.     The  development  of  the  use  of  pictures  as  an  aid 
to  coaching  is  the  result  of  individual  achievment  rather  than 
as  a  result  of  unity  and  objectivity  within  the  profession. 
The  highly  competitive  nature  of  collegiate  football  may  be  a 
deterrent  to  the  development  of  film  technique. 

At  the  high  school  level  those  coaches  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  the  services  of  a  commercial  firm  have 
no  more  problems  in  this  regard  than  do  the  college  mentors. 
Those  high  school  coaches  who  depend  upon  interested  amateurs 
for  pictUi"'es  of  their  games  have  acquired  service  techniques 
through  trial  and  error  and  undoubtedly  have  learned  con- 
siderable about  the  art  of  taking  pictures  as  a  result. 

Most  high  school  coaches  have  acquired  their  tech- 
niques of  use  or  applications  of  the  processed  film  through 
the  "hand  me  down"  method.     Some  coaches  have  obtained  advice 
from  local  college  coaches  and  applied  such  advice  to  their 
own  situation  in  so  far  as  they  are  able. 

The  preparatory  coaches,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
fall  into  the  same  category  as  the  interscholastic  coaches. 

The  professional  coaches  are  graduates  of  the  col- 
legiate coaching  ranks  and  their  answers  to  this  question  do 
not  vary  from  those  of  the  college  coaches, 
18.  Yi<hen  Do  You  Show  The  Boys  The  Films? 

Fifty-six  or  ninety-one  of  the  college  coaches  using 
films  answered  this  question.     Their  answers  varied  as  to  the 
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specific  days  that  they  were  able  to  show  the  films  to  their 
respective  squads  as  it  was  contingent  on  the  date  of  return 
of  the  films  after  the  games.     Table  III        will  show  the  time 
element  in  the  return  of  the  films  to  the  college  coaches. 

In  answering  question  four  2/  fifty-eight  or  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  college  coaches  indicated  that  they  have 
a  personal  and  private  showing  first  which  means  that  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases  the  squads  would  not  see  the  films 
until  Monday  afternoon  at  the  earliest.     Of  the  fifty-six 
college  coaches  answering  this  question  thirty-three  or  fifty- 
eight  per  cent  reported  showing  the  films  on  Monday.     In  the 
majority  of  incidents  the  time  selected  was  Monday  evening. 
The  remaining  college  coaches  and  football  squads  view  the 
films  during  the  week  at  a  time  contingent  on  delivery  date 
and  time  required  for  coaches'  study. 

Of  the  twenty-four  high  schools  filming  their  games 
twenty  or  eighty-three  per  cent  answered  this  question.  Refer- 
ence to  Table  III  gives  the  time  alloted  for  the  return  of 
films  to  the  high  schools.     Only  seven  or  thirty-five  per  cent 
of  the  high  school  coaches  answering  this  question  indicated 
that  the  earliest  showing  was  on  Monday.     Considering  that 
fewer  high  schools  are  able  to  use  commercial  photographers 
and  modern  visual  aid  facilities  in  filming  and  processing,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  college  coaches,   the  average  high  schools 
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frequently  do  not  see  the  films  of  the  games  until  Tuesday  and 
in  many  cases  not  before  Wednesday  afternoon. 

Of  three  preparatory  school  coaches  using  films  and  | 
answering  the  question,  two  indicated  that  they  show  the  films 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  and  the  remaining  coach  shows  his  film  on 
Wednesday. 

All  of  the  professional  coaches  answered  this  question 
and  Tuesday  was  the  usual  day  indicated  as  film  day.     Three  of 
the  five  coaches  prefaced  their  answers  by  stating  that  their 
schedule  commitment  would  frequently  effect  and  determine  the 
days  that  their  respective  squads  would  view  the  films. 
19.  How  Long  Do  You  Spend  On  The  Film? 

The  writer  in  ap^-raisal  of  the  question  and  consider- 
ing the  answers  that  were  reported  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  not  specific  enough  and  should  have  been  worded  in 
two  categories: 

1.  The  time  spent  per  game. 

2.  The  time  spent  during  the  season  or  year. 

Of  the  sixty-one  colleges  using  visual  aids  in  coach- 
ing football,  forty-eight  or  seventy-eight  per  cent  answered 
this  question.     Many  college  coaches  broke  down  the  time 
alloted  into  time  spent  on  films  per  game  and  also  during  the 
current  year.     There  was  a  wide  variation  in  the  time  allocated 
but  the  average  was  approximately  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes 
for  squad  study  per  game  and  thirty-nine  hours  and  twenty 
minutes  spent  per  season  by  the  coaching  staff. 
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Twenty  high  school  coaches  or  eighty-two  per  cent  of 

the  numter  filming  their  games  answered  this  question.     It  was 
obvious,  considering  the  limited  time  available  in  high  school 
coaching  compared  to  college,  that  less  time  could  be  devoted 
to  showing  films  at  this  level.     The  average  time  used  by  the 
coaches  in  viewing  the  high  school  films  was  approximately  one 
hour  and  fifty  minutes  after  each  game.     Two  of  the  coaches 
answered  the  question  on  a  per  season  basis  and  indicated  that 
approximately  eight  hours  was  consumed  during  the  current 
season . 

All  three  preparatory  school  coaches  using  films 
stated  that  forty-five  minutes  was  the  time  allocated  to  squad 
study  and  analysis  of  the  films  per  week. 

Only  one  of  the  five  professional  teams  using  films 
failed  to  answer  this  question,   the  other  four  reported  as 
follows: 

(1)  Two  hours  per  game 

(2)  Three  hours  per  game 

(3)  Six  to  eight  hours  per  game 

(4)  Eight  to  ten  hours  each  game 
20.  Explain  How  You  Use  The  Film. 

Fifty-seven,  or  ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  sixty- 
one  college  mentors  queried,  replied  to  this  question.  The 
answers  are  many  and  the  nature  of  the  answers,  although 
varied,   show  a  conformity  surprising  in  view  of  the  methods 

used  to  obtain  the  knowledge  necessary. 

The  foremost  and  most  Important  idea  offered  by  the 
coaches'  is  concerned  with  the  correction  of  mistakes  on  the 
part  of  individual  players.     The  second  most  important  factor 
is  concerned  with  the  play  of  the  team  as  a  whole.  Thirdly, 
the  coaches  are  concerned  with  offensive  systems  and  defensive 
arrangemen  t  s . 

In  order  to  achieve  the  foremost  objective  the  film 
of  a  game  is  shown  numerous  times.     The  individual  coaches  on 
the  staff  are  responsible  for  the  analysis  of  the  performance 
of  the  player  whom  they  coach.     These  coaches  check  the  action 
oj.   each  player  on  every  play.     Notes  are  taken  and  recorded  on 
j  charts  and  the  players  graded  on  their  performance.     V^'hen  this 
!  task  has  been  completed  each  player  receives  a  chart  which 

i|  lists  his  performance  on  each  play  in  which  he  took  part. 

j! 

These  charts  often  contain  both  offensive  and  defensive  in- 

i 

i  formation. 

Most  coaches,  after  the  players  have  received  the 
charts,  show  the  boys  the  film  again  in  order  that  they  may 
clearly  perceive  their  mistakes. 

With  a  full  knowledge  of  individual  errors,  practice 
j  time  is  allocated  for  the  correction  of  said  errors  as  brought 
to  light  by  the  film. 

In  order  to  realize  the  second  objective,  which  is 
concerned  with  the  team  as  a  unit,  the  reaction  of  the  team  to 

!• 
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situations  occuring  in  the  game  is  studied.     Such  things  as 

strategy  which  is  concerned  with  reaction  of  the  team  to  prob- 
lems of  down  and  distance,  position  on  the  field,  wind,  time 
and  condition  of  the  field  are  studied.     The  reaction  of  the 
team  to  varying  defensive  arrangements  is  observed  in  the 
interest  of  using  the  most  efficient  means  of  overcoming  such 
defensive  variations. 

On  defense,  the  staff  is  concerned  with  tactics  em- 
ployed by  the  team  in  relation  to  the  conditions  which  confront 
them.     The  reactions  of  the  team  as  a  unit  to  the  deceptions 
practiced  by  the  opposition  is  carefully  scrutinized  so  that 
future  opponents  may  not  successfully  employ  the  same  de- 
ceptions . 

To  achieve  the  third  objective  which  is  the  analysis 
of  offensive  systems  and  defensive  tactics  the  coaches  care- 
fully follow  the  game  picture  in  terms  of  play  sequence.  That 
is  to  say,  the  staff  is  interested  in  what  plays  are  most 
successful  in  given  situations,  what  plays  are  most  effective 
when  they  follow  a  given  sequence.     Coaches  also  carefully 
observe  the  degree  or  effectiveness  of  timing,  ball  handling, 
deception  and  play  execution.     The  same  philosophy  is  observed 
in  the  study  of  defensive  tactics  used,  and  the  coaches  attempt 
to  determine  what  defensive  arrangements  afford  the  most 
effective  means  of  combatting  the  oppositiorfs  offensive 
strategy. 

To  a  limited  degree  the  high  school  and  preparatory 
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school  coaches  follow  the  same  general  pattern  for  using  films. 
The  professional  coaches  closely  adhere  to  the  methods  utilized 
by  the  college  mentors.     This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact 
that  most  professional  coaches  received  their  training  and 
coaching  experience  in  the  college  ranks. 

21.  What  Part  Of  The  Film  Is  Of  Most  Value  To  You,  And  V^hy? 

Fifty-one  or  eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  college 
football  mentors  using  film  answered  this  question.     Of  this 
group  forty-one  or  eighty  per  cent  strongly  agreed  that  no 
single  part  of  the  film  is  any  more  important  than  another 
and  that  there  is  something  of  value  in  every  part  of  it.  If 
there  was  any  particular  phase  of  the  game  to  receive  more 
attention  in  the  answers  it  would  be  offensive  play  of  the  j 
teams.     Some  of  the  coaches  who  specifically  stated  that  the  ' 
game  in  its  entirety  was  of  importance  gave  consideration  first 
to  the  importance  of  observing  the  offensive  tactics  employed 
by  their  team;   the  defensive  arrangement  used;  their  opponents' 
offense  and  defense;   the  value  as  a  substitute  for  scouting 
and  the  part  of  the  film  that  shows  errors  that  can  be  j 
corrected  particularly  if  these  errors  lead  to  costly  results. 

Twenty- three  of  the  twenty-four  high  school  coaches 
answered  this  question.     They  were  much  in  agreement  with 
their  contemporaries  at  the  college  level  in  their  contention 
that  all  parts  of  the  film  are  equally  important  in  evaluating 
individual  performance,   studying  offensive  and  defensive 
tactics  of  their  opronent  as  well  as  their  own  team  and  each 
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phase  of  foofball  technique. 

All  of  the  preparatory  school  coaches  using  film  to 
supplement  their  coaching  answered  this  question.     Two  of  the 
three  coaches  indicated  that  they  do  not  film  the  entire  game 
and  one  mentor  using  five  hundred  feet  of  film  per  game  stated 
that  he  takes  all  of  his  offense  and  defense  play  inside  the 
i!  forty  yard  line.     This  filming  procedure  he  thought  gave  good 
results  in  checking  his  teams  offensive  and  defensive  tactics, 
and  provided  a  better  opportunity  to  observe  individual  faults 
I  in  blocking  and  defensive  spacing. 

The  five  Professional  coaches  were  in  agreement  that 
no  one  part  of  the  film  is  more  valuable  than  another. 

22.  Do  You  Film  Any  Of  Your  Practice  Sessions,  And  If  So,  Vi/hat 
:  Parts? 

i  Seventy  per  cent  of  forty-three  of  the  sixty-one 

!  college  mentors  film  intra  squad  and  inter  squad  game 

i; 

scrimmages . 

Five  of  the  twenty-four  high  school  coaches  who  film 
their  games  also  film  practice  scrimmage. 
|j  One  of  the  three  preparatory  school  coaches  films  two 

'  practice  scrimmages  and  only  uses  two  hundred  feet  of  film  per 

[l  scrimmage.     The  remaining  two  coaches  do  not  film  practice 

li 

!  sessions. 

Four  of  the  five  professional  team  coaches  film  their 
practice  sessions. 

23.  Vvhat  Do  You  Consider  To  Be  The  Most  Valuable  Contribution 
To  Coaching?  (please  answer  even  though  you  do  not  use  films). 
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A  majority  or  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  college 

mentors  answered  this  question.     As  to  be  expected  their 
answers  were  varied  but  by  and  large  they  were  in  agreement 
that  motion  pictures  clearly  and  objectively  revealed  the  mis- 
takes in  execution  and  judgment  of  individual  players.  Many 
stated  that  films  contributed  so  much  as  an  aid  to  coaching 
that  it  was  difficult  to  list  the  many  advantages.     The  follow- 
ing statements  include  some  of  the  coaches  comments  in  answer- 
ing the  question. 

"It  is  a  strictly  impersonal  review  of  you  and  your 
team' s  work. " 

"All  the  tension  and  excitement  of  the  game  are  behind 
you  and  cool  evaluation  of  your  team's  strength  and  weak  points 
is  obtainable." 

"Remember  that  the  bench  is  the  worst  seat  in  the  park 
as  far  as  actually  seeing  the  game.     You  get  more  perspective 
when  you  employ  films." 

"I  believe  they  are  the  one  biggest  item  toward 
getting  the  best  men  on  the  field  and  the  greatest  elimination 
of  poor  execution." 

"Helps  to  make  an  actuary  science  based  on  accurate 
statistics  out  of  a  game  that  is  difficult  to  observe  accu- 
rately with  the  naked  eye." 

"It  gives  you  a  permanent  record  which  can  be  studied 
and  analyzed  repeatedly.     It  has  a  profound  bearing  upon  in- 
dividual instruction  as  well  as  overall  methods  of  strategy." 

Twenty  high  school  mentors  or  eighty-three  per  cent 
of  those  using  visual  aids  answered  the  question.     They  sub- 
stantiated the  college  coaches' answers  in  many  incidences. 
Strong  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  opportunities  that  the 
players  have  for  observing  their  own  mistakes  which  make  for  a 
better  understanding  of  thp  instruction  to  be  expected  in 
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i  group  work  each  week  during  the  season.     The  coaches  at  this 

j  level  believed  that  films  created  a  greater  interest  and  would 

inspire  better  performance  and  general  morale.     The  offensive 
[j  part  of  each  game  was  mentioned  by  many  as  an  important  con- 
I   tribution  as  well  as  an  opportunity  for  the  coaches  to  evaluate 
I  their  own  methods  and  teaching  skills,  and  visually  gave  the 
1  players  an  opnortunity  to  see  the  actual  total  performance. 

The  three  preparatory  schools  using  film  answered 
this  question.     They  agreed  with  both  college  and  scholastic 
coaches  that  the  use  of  visual  aids  in  coaching  football  con- 

ij 

tributed  to  individualize  teaching  of  each  member  of  the  team, 
i   Seeing  their  mistakes  made  them  more  susceptible  to  coaching. 

Also  boys  get  a  much  clearer  picture  of  the  patterns  of  play 
'   which  makes  for  improved  efficiency  as  a  member  of  the  team. 

The  professional  coaches  agreed  in  answering  this 
i   question  that  players  get  a  much  better  picture  of  what  you 
j  want  them  to  do  by  looking  at  themselves  or  some  one  else 

doing  a  particular  job.     That  is,  players  learn  faster  when 

l| 

!   they  see  their  mistakes.     It  enables  a  coach  to  know  his  per- 

jl 

;   sonnel  and  their  capabilities  which  is  so  important  in 

|i 

specialized  professional  football.     One  coach  emphasized  the 
:  possibilit-j  through  the  medium  of  films  of  checking  any  new 
innovation  of  an  opponent  which  is  often  not  detected  during 
scouting  from  the  press  coop. 

li 

24.  Is  There  Any  Particular  Information  That  You  V^,'ish  To  Know 
I   Concerning  The  Use  Of  Films  As  An  Aid  To  Coaching? 


Most  of  the  coaches  at  the  various  levels  indicated 

( 


that  they  would  like  to  secure  objective  information  based  on 

the  results  of  research  and  study  in  order  that  the  experiences 

of  many  might  eliminate  the  "trial  and  error"  method  now 
employed . 
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CHAPTER  V 
INTERPRETATION 

In  addition  to  the  data  furnished  by  the  questionnaire 
the  writer  personally  interviewed  several  coaches  and  several 
persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  filming  football  games  for 
schools  and  colleges.     As  a  result  of  these  interviews  and  the 
information  secured  via  the  questionnaire  it  is  apparent  that 
the  trend  is  toward  a  more  extensive  use  of  films.  Those 
colleges  that  do  not  use  motion  pictures  are  truly  exceptions. 
Most  colleges  are  enlarging  their  film  prograins.     One  of  the 
latest  trends  is  concerned  with  the  use  of  "color"  films.  At 
■   the  present  time  a  few  colleges  are  using  both  color  and  black 
ji  and  white.     One  school  has  experimented  by  shooting  color  films 
!i  from  the  fifty  yard  line  and  taking  black  and  white  pictures 
from  the  end  zone. 

The  principal  desire  of  all  coaches  using  films  is  to 
'  secure  greater  clarity.     Some  think  that  color  films  may  assist 
in  this  regard. 

No  evidence  was  unearthed  to  indicate  that  the  techni- 
que of  using  the  films  is  objectively  justified.     There  does 
appear  to  be  a  pattern  of  sorts  which  almost  all  coaches  ad- 
here to.     This  pattern  may  be  explained  as  a  hand-me-down 
technique • 

The  game  is  filmed  on  Saturday. 

The  pictures  are  returned  to  the  coach  on  Sunday  or 


early  Monday. 

The  coaching  staff  views  the  pictures  two  or  three 
times,  making:  note  of  those  Items  which  will  be  of  most  con- 
:  cern  to  the  players. 

I  The  players  are  shown  the  pictures  Ivionday  afternoon 

or  after  practice  Monday  night.  During  this  showing  the 
coaches  point  out  errors  of  omission  and  judgment  to  the 
players  most  concerned. 

Each  night  following,  the  coach  or  coaches  view  the 
j  film,  checking  constantly  to  determine  the  v^eaknesses  in  their 
I  own  player  personnel  in  order  that  such  weaknesses  may  be  over- 
!  come  before  the  next  game. 

Occasionally  the  coach  will  view  an  old  film  to  de- 
jt  termine  the  progress  made  by  a  player  or  players. 

Sometime  between  Monday  and  i^'rlday  the  coach  will 
look  at  last  year's  pictures  of  the  opponent  to  be  faced  on 
Saturday.     However,   should  Saturday's  opponent  be  coached  by  a 

li 

j  new  man  this  would  not  be  necessary.     Once  in  a  while  old  films 
,  will  be  looked  at  in  Ox-^der  to  check  up  on  the  habits  of  ex- 
'  ceptlonal  players  on  the  opposing  team. 

I  As  far  as  can  be  determined  when  college  football 

I  players  become  coaches  they  use  films  as  did  their  college 
coaches.     Sometimes  they  adapt  slight  modifications  and  ex- 
periment with  techniques  of  their  own,  but  by  and  large  they 
closely  follow  that  which  has  been  handed-down. 

High  school  coaches  are  usually  able  to  secure 
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assistance  in  film  technique  from  the  local  college  coach  or 
college  coaches.     While  this  method  of  securinp;  information 
results  in  the  adaption  of  a  method  which  represents  only  one 
point  of  view,  it  is  better  than  the  expensive  trial  and  error 
method. 

The  trial  and  error  method  was  stated  by  a  great  many 
coaches  as  being  the  method  by  which  they  acquired  their 
technique  in  the  use  and  appreciation  of  game  films. 

A  few  coaches  are  of  the  opinions  that  the  first  half 

I  of  each  game  is  more  important  that  the  last  two  periods. 
These  coaches  believe  that  from  a  technical  standpoint  the 
second  half  of  each  game  is  a  repetition  of  the  first  two 
quarters.     In  the  same  vein,   several  coaches  believe  that  it 

:  is  more  important  to  film  the  first  two  or  three  games  than 
those  later  in  the  season. 

The  majority  of  coaches  scrutinize  "game"  films  to 
check  upon  the  faults  and  omissions  of  their  own  personnel. 
Many  coaches  stated  that  player  agressiveness  can  best  be  de- 
termined by  watching  individual  players  in  the  pictures  of  a 
game,  and  that  frequently  the  boy  that  appeared  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent competitor  in  practice  lost  his  aggressive  qualities 
in  the  actual  game  situation  and  vice  versa  for  the  boy  who 
g&ve  every  indication  of  being  lackadaisical  in  practice. 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  motion  pictures 
is  concerned  with  the  film  analysis.     The  most  objective 
method  of  such  an  analysis  is  realized  by  placing  the  re- 
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sponsibility  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  assistant  coaches. 

This  assistant  is  aided  ana  abetted  by  the  other  members  of 
the  staff;  however  the  prime  responsibility  for  analyzing  each 
film  is  his.     To  this  end  the  analyst  first  determines  the 
plays  used  on  offense  for  the  entire  game.     The  plays  are  list- 
ed in  the  sequences  used  in  the  game.     Each  player  is  then  ob- 

;  served  to  determine  what  he  did  on  each  play  and  his  errors, 
omissions  and  strengths  are  noted  and  recorded.     Vvhen  a  com- 

\  plete  analysis  has  been  made,  charts  are  typed,  distributed, 
and  posted  for  the  players  benefit.     The  charts  also  show  the 
play  sequence  used,  the  strategy  employed  and  in  general  the 

I  game  is  broken  down  into  minute,  objective  segments.  High 
school  coaches  with  limited  staffs,  time  and  lack  of 
secreterial  assistance  have  not  been  able  to  achieve  this  type 
of  analysis  to  the  same  degree  as  the  college  coaches. 

The  writer's  analysis  of  questions  thirteen,  fourteen, 
and  fourteen  A,  which  are  concerned  with  the  time  element  for 

I 

the  return  of  the  processed  film,  the  per  game  cost  and  per 
season  cost  of  filming  games,  are  presented  statistically  for 
all  four  catagories. 

The  range  in  time  for  the  return  of  the  processed 
film  to  the  coach  is  from  tvjelve  to  sixty  hours.     The  mean  time 
for  the  return  of  films  to  the  college  coach  is  twenty-six 
hours. 

I  The  range  in  time  for  returning  the  processed  film  to 

the  high  school  is  from  twenty-four  to  seventy- two  hours  and 
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the  mean  Is  thirty- two  hours. 

Only  three  of  the  preparatory  school  coaches  use  films 
and  two  of  these  coaches  have  their  films  returned  within 
!    twenty-four  hours  and  one  has  his  film  returned  within  thirty- 
six  hours;   the  mean  is  twenty-eight  hours. 

All  five  of  the  professional  team  coaches  replied  to 

I  / 

I  the  question  (15)  Li  concerning  the  time  element.  The  range  is 
jl  from  twelve  hours  to  thirty- six  hours,  and  the  mean  is  twenty- 

II  four  hours.     It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  answers  to  almost 
all  questions  the  similiarity  between  college  teams  and  pro- 
fessional teams  in  the  use  of  films  is  clearly  established. 

The  range  in  per  game  cost  for  those  colleges  using 
films  is  from  fifty  dollars  per  game  to  three  hundred  dollars 
I  per  game.     The  mean  per  game  cost  for  schools  in  the  same 
'  catagory  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars.     These  figures 
I  are  meaningless,  unless  one  remembers  that  due  to  assistance 
'  in  the  taking  and  processing  of  film  by  visual  aid  departments 

1  the  expense  for  some  schools  is  limited  to  the  mere  purchase 

Ij 

of  film. 

!  The  range  in  per  eame  cost  for  those  hi^h  schools 

-  using  pictures  is  from  ten  dollars  to  ninety-five  dollars,  and 
'  the  mean  per  game  cost  is  fifty-four  dollars.     These  figures 
are  also  misleading  unless  one  realizes  that  many  schools  have 
their  pictures  taken  by  interested  amateurs  etc. 

The  range  in  per  g&me  cost  for  professional  teams  is 
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from  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
I  dollars.  The  mean  per  game  cost  is  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
!|  dollars. 

Insufficient  data  was  received  from  the  preparatory 
schools  making  range  and  mean  findings  impractical. 

The  per  season  costs  for  colleges  using  films  ranges 

I  from  four  hundred  dollars  to  three  thousand  dollars.     The  per 

|l 

I    season  mean  is  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars. 
!    These  figures  are  also  effected  by  the  low  rates  of  schools 
using  their  own  visual  aid  department  services. 

The  range  for  per  season  costs  for  high  schools  is 
from  sixty  dollars  to  eight  hundred  dollars. 

The  mean  per  season  costs  for  the  schools  in  the  same 
category  is  three  hundred  and  twenty- three  dollars. 

Only  one  preparatory  school  replied  to  the  question 
concerning  per  season  expenditures  for  films,  and  that  school 
spends  one  hundred  and  five  dollars  per  season. 

The  per  season  costs  for  filming  professional  foot- 
ball games  range  from  eighteen  hundred  dollars  to  four 
ij   thousand  dollars  and  the  mean  for  per  season  costs  is  three 
j    thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.     It  is  well  to  re- 

I  member  that  the  professional  football  teams  play  an  average 

ii 

of  twelve  games  per  year  plus  a  few  exJiibition  games. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMMDATTON S 

The  writer,   in  view  of  the  data  receive-^  from  all 
sources,  has  drawn  the  following  conclusions  and  makes  the 
following  recommendations. 

At  the  college  level  all  games  should  be  filmed  in 
their  entirety.     The  college  athletic  association  should  ex- 
pect to  pay  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  game  or 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  season.     Tbe  expendi- 
ture may  be  much  lower  if  the  visual  aids  department  of  the 
institution  takes  the  pictures  ana  processes  the  film;  however., 
the  gain  in  terms  of  money,  in  most  instances,   is  overshadowed 
by  the  loss  in  time  in  receiving  the  processed  film. 

The  processed  film  should  be  returned  sometime  on 
Sunday  for  schools  which  play  Saturday  games. 
1                   One  member  of  the  coaching  staff  should  be  assigned 
the  task  of  analyzing  all  films. 

The  coaching  staff  should  see  the  pictures  as  soon 
after  delivery  as  is  convenient,  observe  general  strategy  and 
j  mistakes  of  personnel. 

The  players  should  see  the  film  on  Monday  following 
the  game.     The  entire  game  should  be  shown  once,  without 
comrrients  from  the  staff.     It  should  then  be  shown  again  and 
the  errors  and  mistakes  pointed  out  to  the  players  concerned. 

The  film  analyst  should  make  his  study,  compose  his 

i 
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"individual"  charts  and  post  and/or  distribute  the  same  for  the 

tenefit  of  the  players. 

When  the  analysis  has  been  completed  the  pictures  or 
|i  analysis  charts  of  the  previous  weeks'  games  should  be  observed 
jj  in  order  to  make  comparisons,  note  progress,  and  determine  then 

what  faults  have  been  retained  or  corrected. 

The  coaching  staff  should,  during  the  early  part  of 

the  week,  view  the  previous  years'  gar-.e  film  of  their  next 

opponent.     However,   this  would  not  apply  if  there  is  a  change 

in  coaching  personnel.     The  things  to  be  particularly  observed 

in  this  film  are  the  following: 

1.  ^\hat  player  personnel  on  the  opponents  team  of  a 
year  ago  are  on  this  years  team? 

2.  Vvhat  are  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  these 
individuals? 

3.  Vvhat  defensive  arrangements  did  your  opponent  use 
in  various  situations? 

4.  Vvhat  in  your  offense  was  most  successful? 

5.  What  defenses  were  most  successful  against  your 

opponent? 

6.  Is  there  any  particular  coaching  philosophy  ob- 
served that  will  L e  of  assistance  in  preparing  your  team  for 
the  game? 

7.  H  w  do  all  these  things  check  with  your  scouting 

reports? 

8.  Incorporate  this  information  Into  your  preparations 
for  the  game.    I 
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On  this  basis  of  film  observation  and  analysis  the 

coaching  staff  should  provide  time  in  their  practice  sessions 
to  correct  and  improve  the  performance  of  individual  players 
and  over  all  team  play. 

The  most  popular  trends  in  the  use  of  films  as  an  aid 
to  coaching  college  football  are: 

1.  The  use  of  color  films 

2.  filming  intra  and  inter- squad  practice  games 
Alumni,   student,  and  public  support  and  interest  may 

be  enhanced  by  producing  a  "Highlight"  film.     Several  copies 
of  such  a  film  should  be  obtained  in  order  to  make  proper  dis- 
tribution.    The  "highlight"  film  is  most  effective  when  pro- 

j  duced  in  sound  and  edited  in  the  interest  of  providing 

ll 

I   spectator  entertainment  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  coaches 

I  and  players.     It  is  strongly  recommended  that  coaches,  as  a 

!  prof essional  g roup,  should  make  a  study  of  this  area.  Coaches' 

clinics  and  conventions  and  coaching  schools  should  consider 
Ij  this  phase  in  greater  detail  and  more  objectively  than  has 
|l  been  the  practice  in  the  past. 
I  High  School 

At  the  interscholastic  level  the  use  of  motion 
!  pictures  as  an  aid  to  coaching  football  is  impeded  in  most 

instances  by  lack  of  funds. 

Those  high  schools  which  are  financially  able  are 

attempting  to  use  motion  pictures  in  the  same  general  manner  as 

the  colleges.     However,  time  and  coaching  personnel  are  factors 
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■which  preclude  maximum  use  of  films. 

Several  ideas  concerning  the  use  of  films  at  the  in- 
terscholastic  level  are  offered  here  as  suggestions  for  coaches 
who  have  been  "thinking"  about  using  films. 

If  the  athletic  association  does  not  have  sufficient 
funds  to  provide  motion  pictures,  funds  may  be  obtained  by 
appealing  to  the  generosity  of  interested  civic  organizations 
such  as  the  Rotary  Club,  The  Lions  Club,  The  Elks  Club  etc., 
either  individually  or  collectively.     Certain  considerations 
may  be  extended  to  these  organizations  such  as  showing  the 
films  of  the  games  to  the  club  or  association  members  at  their 
meetings.     Alumni  groups  may  be  appealed  to  also.  Enterpris- 
ing coaches  have  conducted  "athletic  nights"  in  which  the 
students  have  put  on  a  show  and  the  admission  fees  set  aside 
as  a  fund  for  the  motion  picture  program. 

In  some  schools  the  senior  class  gift  has  taken  the 
form  of  camera  and  projector  and  the  filming  is  done  by  the 
visual  aid  department  or  Camera  Club. 

Probably  the  best  method  of  securing  funds  for  this 
purpose  is  to  have  the  Super in tendant  of  schools,  with  the 
permission  of  the  school  board,  allocate  a  stipulated  amount 
of  money  for  the  express  purpose  of  defraying  the  cost  of 
films. 

VvTien  the  funds  available  are  insufficient  to  film  the 
entire  season's  games  the  following  suggestions  are  offered: 
1.)  Film  as  many  early  season  games  as  possible. 
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2.)  Film  the  first  half  of  each  game,  or  the  first 
and  fourth  quarters  of  each  game. 

5.)  Use  a  commercial  film  company  with  trained  and 
experienced  cameramen  whenevei'  possible.     In  the  long  run 
amateur  cameramen  wa^te  film,  which  is  expensive,  and  do  not 
secure  results  beneficial  to  the  coach. 

4.)  Follow  the  pattern  suggested  for  the  use  of 
motion  pictures  by  college  coaches.     Undoubtedly  high  school 
coaches  are  not  able  to  use  all  the  techniques  of  film 
analysis  as  used  by  college  staffs,  but  in  so  far  as  they  are 
able  the  interscholas tic  coaches  should  analyze  their  films 
and  keep  reports  of  such.     Students  from  the  commercial  or 
clerical  aivisions,  with  a  knowledge  of  typing  and  shorthand 
can  greatly  assist  the  coach  in  the  preparation  of  analysis 
reports . 

The  high  school  athletic  department  that  wishes  to 
film  an  entire  game  should  expect  to  pay  about  eighty-five 
dollars  for  that  service.     For  maximum  efficiency  films 
should  be  returned  early  Monday  morning.     A  few  high  schools 
are  having  their  practice  games  filmed.     T  is  is  not  recom- 
mended unless  funds  are  first  available  to  film  the  entire 
season's  games. 

The  information  received  from  preparatory  schools 
was  insufficient  to  merit  consideration  or  to  draw  justi- 
fiable conclusions.     Until  such  time  as  funds  are  available 
preparatory  school  coaches  can  do  little  more  than  make  a 
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token  attempt  to  achieve  worth  while  results  with  their  film 
pro^fram.     To  triis  end  it  is  suggested  that  preparatory- 
schools  follow  the  pattern  recommended  for  use  by  high  school 
coaches . 

Por  all  practical  purposes  concerned  with  the  use  of 
films  and  film  service,  the  professional  teams  may  be  placed 
in  the  same  category  as  college  teams.     The  professional 
teams  are  fortunate  in  that  their  film  budget  is  a  minor  con- 
sideration in  their  overall  yearly  expenditures. 

This  study,  by  its  very  nature,  has  indicated  to  the 
writer  a  need  for  further  research.     It  is  the  writer's 
opinion  that  a  complete  and  co-riprehensive  study  could  best 
be  made  by  dividing  the  general  topic  into  three  specific 
areas. 

One  of  these  proposed  research  studies  would  be 
concerned  solely  with  the  problem  of  service  in  the  area  of 
filming  football  games.     In  this  regard  the  study  would 
attempt  to  determine  the  progress  made  in  this  unique  and 
specialized  occupation,  and  through  such  progress  determine 
the  current  trends.     This  study  would  also  be  concerned  with 
those  technical  problems  of  processing  film,  making  delivery 
of  the  film,  and  determining  overall  expenses.     Such  highly 
specialized  functions  as  proper  camera  angles,  proper  scope, 
and  most  effective  speeds  or  frames  per  second  would  also  be 
the  concern  of  this  study. 

A  complete  study  should  be  made  concerning  the  use 
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or  application  of  the  motion  picture  as  an  aid  to  coaching 
football.     Vi/hile  the  writer's  study  has  attempted  to  de- 
termine the  facts  in  this  area,  a  more  detailed  study  is 
recommended.     This  investigator  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
use  or  application  of  the  processed  film  as  an  aid  to  coach- 
ing should  best  be  approached  strictly  from  an  educational 
standpoint.     The  use  of  films  should  follow  those  procedures 
which  are  proved  to  be  psychologically  sound  from  the  view- 
point of  the  educator.     The  materials,  projection  equipment, 
film  finders,  film  library,  and  administration  of  t>ie  motion 
picture  program  would  also  be  a  part  of  this  proposed  study, 

A  third  research  problem  should  be  concerned  with 
evaluating  the  use  of  films  as  an  aid  to  teaching  football. 
This  investigator  found  that  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the 
coaches  queried  were  positive  that  films  are  extremely 
valuable.     However,  there  does  appear  to  ce  a  need  for  a 
sound  objective  method  of  evaluation  in  this  area.     The  pro- 
posed research  would  include  the  development  of  an  instrument 
conceived  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  practical  value  to  the 
coach  wishing  to  objectively  evaluate  his  own  film  program. 

) 
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APPENDIX  A 

SUGGESTED  DISTRIEUTTON  LIST  FOR  FOOTBALL  FILMS. 


Alumni  Association 
Athletic  Clubs 
Boosters  Club 
Boys  Clubs 
Boy  Scout  Groups 
Camera  Club 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Civic  Organizations 
Fraternal  Organizations 
Kiwanis  Club 


Lettermaii  Club 
Lions  Club 

Military  Service  Club 
Parent- Teachers -Association 
Religious  Organization 
Rotary  Club 
Student  Organizations 
Varsity  Club 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Y.  M.  H.  A. 
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Name 


School 


Address_ 
City 


Part  I, 

1,  Do  you  film  your  football  games?_ 
A.  If  you  don't,  why  don't  you?_ 


2.  Do  you  film  the  entire  game? 
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State 


Yes  No 


'es  No 


A.  How  much  of  the  game  do  you  film? 


5.  Do  you  use  films  (Brittanica,  etc.)   to  teach 
fundamentals? 


Yes  No 


A.  If  Not,  why  not? 


4.  Do  you  have  a  personal  and  private  showing  first  ^Yes  No_ 

5.  Do  your  assistant  coaches  see  it  with  you  the  first 
time?  ^Yes  No 

6.  Does  the  team  see  the  film  when  you  do?  ^Yes  No 

7.  Do  you  show  the  team  pictures  of  last  year's  game 

in  order  to  observe  opponent's  offense?  Yes  No 

A.  Comment 


3.  Do  you  go  back  and  view  films  1,2,5,4,  years  old  to 
check  up  on  your  progress  to  see  If  there  la  


I 


anything  of  value  in  your  past  offense  or  defense 

that  miffht  be  of  present  value*?  ^Yes  _No 

A.  Comment  


.  Do  you  think  the  use  of  visual  aids  contributed  to 

success  in  coaching  team?  Yes  ¥.0 

3.  Do  you  think  that  using  films  has  stimulated 
interest  in  student  body.  Alumni, Boosters  Club, 
and  other  organizations?  ^Yes  llo 
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PART  II. 

11.  How  many  games  do  you  film  each  season?_ 


12.  Do  you  use  a  commercial  film  company  to  take  the  game 
films,  or  how?  


13.  When  do  you  <^et  the  films  back?(Time  element) 

14.  How  much  do  you  pay  per  game?  

A.  Per  season?       


15.  Vjhere  does  this  money  come  from? 


16.  Have  you  ever  had  objections  from  faculty  mgr.,  graduate 
mgr.,  principal,  superintendent,  or  others  because  you 
went  to  the  expense  of  filming  games?  


17.  VJiere  and  how  did  you  acquire  your  film  technique' 


L8.  Vvhen  do  you  show  the  boys  the  film? 


L9.  How  long  do  you  spend  on  the  film' 


EO.  Explain  how  you  use  the  film? 
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21.  What  part  of  the  film  is  of  most  value  to  you,  and  why 


22.  Do  you  film  any  of  your  practice  sessions,  and  if  so, 
what  parts?  
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23.  Yi/hat  do  you  consider  to  be  the  most  valuable  contribution 
of  films  to  coaching?  (Please  answer  even  thouch  you  do 
not  use  films)    


84.   Is  there  any  particular  information  that  you  wish  to  know 
concerning  the  use  of  films  as  an  aid  to  coaching? 


I 
I 


^ 
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